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I 


Tike it, and lay it in her hand, 
O Spirit of the Evening Star! 
Though many a tear may seem to mar 
The message, she will understand, 


Nor blame me, if at times I bow 
Beneath the grief upon me rolled; 
She made allowances of old, 

And hers the larger vision now. 


Oh, tears will come howe’er we choose, 
Who would so dear a memory keep! 
Nor can I think it wrong to weep 

For those we love and seem to lose: 


°T is only wrong when we forget 
Life’s duties, and the silent powers 
From other nobler lives than ours 

To strengthen and imspire us yet. 


II 


The wind that wanders round my door 
With gentle footstep, somewhere holds 
Her voice within its viewless folds, 


But gives it back to me no more. 
5 


The river once that stayed its springs 
To catch her image from the steep, 
Hath lost that mirror in the deep, 

And dreams to-day of other things. 


But thou, fair Star, before whose face 
A wider realm lies spread than one 
Where winds do blow or rivers run, 

Oh, thow must know her dwelling-place. 


III 


As two, although in severed lands, 
Look up and see the selfsame star, 
Until they almost feel they are 

Clasping again each other’s hands, 


So would we might! My prayer I pour 
That something, as yon splendor seen, 
May bridge the tide that rolls between 

The Hither and the Farther Shore. 


For, whatsoever doubts there be, 
Or fallen lamps of faith, I cleave 
To one sure truth: I must believe 
She somewhere lives and thinks of me. 


IV 


Then bear my gift; where’er she dwell, 
Whate’er she be, she has not ranged 
In fields so far, or grown so changed, 

That love no more can work its spell. 


Whate’er in it is fair, though ’t were 
A thousand times more fair, would still, 
Oh, still, not all the love fulfil 

Of some who live and think of her. 


For love is not of things we weigh 
And measure; love fears no excess; 
It deals not with the more and less, 

Nor ends with this life’s little day; 


Nor is that love which counts the cost, 
Or falters, though the heavens fall: 
For God is love, and love means all — 

Forever and the uttermost. 


V 


‘And so, methinks, space cannot bar, 
Nor time, love’s pathway to its goal; 
Love leaps all chasms from soul to soul, 
As leaps the light from star to star. 
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Tell her that through the world I take, 
Where duty lies, my lonely way; 
I do my work as best I may, 

And do it gladly for her sake. 


When thickening shadows make me grope 
Uncertain, I look up and mark 
Two strong fair angels in the dark, 
One named of Memory, one of Hope. 


I travel on, but not in vain: 

Each day some distance overpast 

Toward where — ah God! —I ll find at last 
My love, my life, my wife again! 
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<So 


To thee, my dear,—not merely to thy memory, 
but to thy very self, living and helping still, —I 
consecrate, with gladness and with many tears, what 
here is written. 

It is nothing thou didst ask for or expect; thou 
wert not aware — and alas! in the hurry and amid 
the cares of this world the most of us were but 
dimly aware — of the impression thou wert making 
on all our hearts by thy sweet and beautiful life; 
thou didst not dream that any portrait of thyself 
in words would look like this. But it is faithfully 
drawn; it will endure the test of the scrutiny of 
truth. The Good Father himself has taken thee by 
the hand and told thee that with thy life he is well 
pleased. And that is thy supreme reward. 

The pathway of thy life among us did not run 
always in the sun; thou wert called more than once 
to walk in the shadow of a great grief; thou hadst 
disappointments to meet, and occasions for sacrifice 
and self-denial not a few, and for courage and much 
patience; during long years thou didst bear a phys- 
ical infirmity that wasted thy strength and deprived 
thee of many of the enjoyments vouchsafed to others, 
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though thou wouldst never allow it to mar the cheer- 
fulness of thy nature and the serenity of thy spirit; 
and there were those who did not always understand 
thy unselfish motives, and thy gentle heart, and thy 
clear-sighted judgment, and thy large-minded char- 
ity, and thy unfailing courtesy, and thy desire to 
help; some — though few indeed they were — imag- 
ined thee proud because thou wert dignified, and 
unsympathetic because thou wert just. 

But, so far as concerns thee, my dear, I am not 
sorry for any of these things; it is the common 
lot; and thou didst find them, not hindrances, but 
opportunities; through their means thou wert able 
to exercise thy singular power of transmuting the 
leaden experiences of life into the gold of character, 
and thou hast enriched the world by another ex- 
ample of noble living to strengthen and inspire thy 
friends. 

There is more to be said. Thou didst receive some 
of thy reward from day to day. Because thy aim 
was not happiness, but helpfulness, it was given thee 
to attain to both. Thou wert happy in thy home, 
in thy friendships, in thy appreciation of nature 
and art and literature and all beautiful things, in 
the companionship of the young, and in the large 
opportunities afforded thee for helping to mould 
their lives; thou wert happy in all thy ministrations 
of sympathy and love, in the consolations of a good 
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conscience, and in the work accomplished by thy 
hands. Take it all in all, thine was a happy life 
beyond the lot of most. 

I wonder if thou rememberest when I saw thee for 
the first time. It was on a clear September morn- 
ing long ago. The day seems only as yesterday. 
Thy years counted scarcely beyond twelve, and my 
own but one or two more. We did not know each 
other’s name; but I saw thy face, and my life 
underwent a change. That face, growing ever in 
wisdom and strength and beauty as time went on, 
exerted an extraordinary power; for many a happy 
year have I walked in its light. 

And now a strange thing has happened: the face 
has disappeared. I cannot understand this, and my 
heart aches. The world is full of faces, but the one 
face I need I do not find. I search for it in the 
street, in the crowded congregation, in the social 
gathering, in the homes of friends, in all the old 
familiar places; I am always searching, and I find 
it not. Nevertheless, I know it exists, for I have 
seen it; and it has looked upon me with friendly 
eyes; and it has followed wherever I have gone. I 
shall search God’s universe through, from world to 
world, age after age, if need be, until I find that 
face again. 

Yes, my dear, we walked together along the path- 
way of this earthly life, over the glad places and 
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the sad places and the difficult places, — always 
together. We had the same ideals and a single 
aim. There were no concealments between us. I 
found in thee both counsel and inspiration. No 
matter what cares and trials beset me from the 
world of men or things, in thy presence there was 
peace. 

And the strange thing that troubles me now so 
much happened on this wise: We had heard of a 
Shadow that men speak of with abated breath; we 
were told it would some day cross our path. But, 
as thou knowest, we gave little heed to that; we 
had each other and simply kept on and on. One day, 
as we reached a turn in the road, whence opened a 
prospect pleasing to us both, suddenly, and with- 
out warning, I found myself alone. I remember only 
a pleasant smile and a wave of the hand, then the 
empty air, and no vision more: the Shadow had 
intervened. 

Thou didst not intend to leave me thus. Thou 
knewest my great need of thee. It was thy wish 
to walk still by my side. And in thy last look, as 
I recall it now, there lay the promise that, wherever 
thou shouldst be, thou wouldst watch and wait for 
my coming as of old. 

For thou rememberest, my dear, that oftentimes 
when I returned home at the close of the day, or 
after some brief journey, thou wouldst step softly 
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forth from one or another of the rooms of the house 
to greet me and make me glad. I never knew be- 
forehand in which room thou wert, but I knew thou 
wert in the house, and thy greeting did not fail 
me. It must be so, I think, in this greater House 
which men call the universe of God. Oh, many and 
many are the rooms it holds! My heart almost 
melts, they are so many. I long to know which one 
thou hast taken for thine abiding-place to-day — 
whether it be near where I stand or somewhere 
farther off. I cannot know. But I know thou art 
in the House. Sometime — perhaps it may not be 
long to wait — sometime, as I pass the doorway of 
this room or that in this wonderful House, yearn- 
ing for thee and wondering where thou art, thou 
wilt steal upon me with one of thy sweet surprises, 
in which thou didst ever take delight, and my pain 
will be gone forever. It must be so, for thou wert 
ever true to thine appointments, and God is true to 
his. 

This, too, comes to my mind: Years ago — surely 
thou hast not forgotten it — we accidentally became 
separated in the streets of a foreign city. Neither 
of us knew where to look for the other, for we had 
there no abiding-place, and every face was strange. 
Those were anxious moments. But we had one clue, 
—each knew that the other was in the city, and 
each believed that the other was engaged in the same 
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search. ‘At last I caught sight of the bit of color 
on thy hat through the throng of the passers-by, 
and I rushed to thy side. Then gladness sprang 
up once more in our hearts, and we laughed at the 
anxiety which we saw to have been needless, though 
it had not seemed so at the time. I look, my dear, 
for a similar —though vastly greater — gladness 
sometime, somewhere, again. 

Perhaps even now thou art nearer than I dream; 
for thou rememberest also that on more than one 
occasion when I was to meet thee in the crowded 
city and thou hadst reached the appointed place 
beforehand, thou wouldst see me coming and wouldst 
seek to attract my attention, amused at my slow- 
ness of vision and at the anxious look in my face 
as I turned my head, now this way and now that, 
in my endeavor to learn if thou wert there. 

The name thou didst bear among us was a pleas- 
ant one to hear; it will be spoken many times by 
thy friends in the coming years, and always with 
affection. But there are other names by which I 
so often addressed thee, — names, my dear, known 
only to thee and me, — and in the hearing of which 
thou wert always pleased; these I shall speak never 
again until I can speak them into thine ear alone. 
The name by which I shall make inquiry in the 
search I undertake is the one that I think thou art 
known by in heaven, where, like those who knew thee 
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here, they remember thine unwavering loyalty to 
every requirement of duty and of love. Surely they 
that have seen thee, and seen into thy sweet soul, 
will know whom I mean when I ask if “ Fidelissima ” 
has passed this way. 

It is required, perchance, that I tarry a little 
longer in order to finish my work and thine. I shall 
try to work on with a brave heart, remembering 
that what I do is done also for thy sake. But 
whether I go out or come in, whether I speak or 
am silent, and many a time when the world imagines 
that I am in it and of it as heretofore, my thoughts 
will be far away; yes, my dear, although friends 
are kind and sympathy abounds, I realize more and 
more, as the days go on, how much less it is to be 
with others than to remember thee. In the vision 
and whisperings of memory I discern also the face 
and hear the voice of my sustaining hope, and at 
almost any hour I look for thy greeting. For 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor things present, nor things to come, shall 
be able to sever the bond that unites my spirit 
to thine. Love is immortal. ‘ Amavimus, amamus, 
amabimus.” It must be so. 
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I 


Tue world’s real wealth is not in its forests, or 
its mines, or its railroads, or its commerce, but in 
the accumulating stock of character to which every 
true life contributes. Even useful inventions and 
new ideas must rank lower in the scale. The reason 
is obvious: the world’s most urgent need is never 
material gain or scientific knowledge; its most urgent 
need is power, — the power that resides in personal- 
ity alone. Ideas do not rule the world; personality 
rules the world. You would do for the person you 
love what you would never think of doing for the 
idea you approve. And the person who unconsciously 
says, by the silent voice of a good life, “ Follow 
me,” will avail more than ten thousand orators shout- 
ing forth the most solemn reasons for living a good 
life. The truth that comes in word only is little 
more than a voice in the wind; but the truth that 
has been lived out in somebody’s actual experience 
is a force to be reckoned with forever. We are 
swayed and moulded and made better by nothing 
so surely as we are by a good example. 
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II 


And example, be it ever remembered, consists not 
so much in what a person does as in what a person 
is; not in magnitude of achievement, — as the world 
reckons magnitude, — but in quality of character. 
The multiplication table has little to do in deter- 
mining the higher values. What counts more than 
the deed is the man or woman behind the deed. 
Whittier was right in saying that whoever would 
do something must first of all be something. Said 
Paul to the Corinthians, “I seek not yours, but 


»” The fountain is above the stream. 


you. 

The supreme thing that any person can do for 
the world is to cultivate and exhibit the right spirit; 
for, after all, spirit is the person and, at the same 
time, is the only thing that we are sure of as both 
-communicable and lasting. The tendency of all that 
a man does or says — the tendency, in fact, of all 
that a man is —is to make others resemble himself; 
whether he chooses or not, and whether he knows it 
or not, in some degree he communicates to those 
around him his very self. 

The life that is moved by earnestness of purpose 
and goes about its work with a glad and trustful 
heart; that meets the evil and is not overcome by 
it; that seeks truth and grows not weary in the 
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pursuit; that sets duty above inclination, and the 
happiness of others above its own; that takes no 
thought of reward, but loses itself in its high ideals 
of aspiration and self-denying service, — such a life 
is a life of the spirit that enriches the world; and, 
because of the infinite connections which goodness 
has, no man can measure the glory of the result. 
It stands written in heaven forever that the noblest, 


most effective and far-reaching life is always the 
unselfish life. 


Iil 


And yet it remains as one of the singular facts 
of experience that the noblest lives seldom or never 
meet with full recognition while they are here. They 
do not ask it; they do not think of it; probably 
it is not possible for them to receive it. We enter- 
tain angels unawares, and not till they rise and go 
are we able to realize what guests we have had. To 
be sure, we knew it in a vague sort of way; we 
would at any moment have acknowledged their no- 
bility and superiority if only the question had arisen ; 
but the question did not arise; we were too much 
absorbed in the business and perplexities of life; we 
saw that in our guests which won our confidence 
and love; it satisfied us; and so their credentials 
remain in our hands unregarded till the guests are 
gone; then we open and read with tears. 
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IV 


Some such experience seems wellnigh universal. 
We find in the great heart of humanity what re- 
sembles an eternal regret. Virgil was true to the 
life when he represented Atneas as discovering the 
identity of his divine mother only at the moment 
of parting. We are not permitted to company very 
long with those whose glory has been revealed. As 
soon as the two disciples at Emmaus recognized the 
Lord he vanished out of their sight. And so, again 
and again, some new or sudden circumstance utters 
the reproving voice, “‘O fools, and slow of heart!” 
For, no matter what love and appreciation exist in 
the seen world, we always discover a clearer appre- 
ciation and a deeper love in the unseen. 


Vv 


‘And this is well. It lifts us toward higher things. 
The old Greek myth that peopled Olympus with 
divinities and sent them down in disguise to mingle 
in the affairs of men contained this kernel of truth: 
the divine and the human cannot remain asunder; 
they have interests in common and must seek each 
other out. 

Between the worlds there stand two mysterious 
gates, one of which swings inward from the world 
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of the divine into our human world, and we call it 
the Gate of Birth; the other swings outward from 
our little world into the world of light again, and 
we call it the Gate of Death. It is through these 
gates that the dwellers of heaven pass; though they 
are known here as human personalities, they bear the 
image of the divine; something in the largeness of 
their speech, or in the dignity of their demeanor, 
or in the kindliness of their deeds will reveal them, 
if only we have the eyes to see; they let us brush 
against them in the market-place; they walk for a 
time by our side on the common highways of life; 
they enter our homes, sit at our tables, and in a 
hundred gracious ways tell us of heavenly things. 
Almost any day we may meet with lives as noble 
and heroic as any that ever supplied a theme for 
romance or song; the immortals are moving among 
us, although under such ordinary names as father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife, child, and friend; and 
if we do not recognize the heavenly light in their 
faces before they enter that cloud of splendor which 
forever hangs over the outward-swinging gate, the 
failure arises from no lack of nobility in them, but 
from a lack of vision in us. 
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VI 


Whatever the reason, it is left for death to be 
the great revealer. Death brings out the virtues in 
sharper contrast as the night brings out the stars. 
It throws a strange glory around any life. We live 
with a friend day after day; we work with him and 
talk with him in ordinary fashion; we never think 
of singling him out for unusual attention; he is 
only as we are. But when some morning we are told 
that his old place is empty forever, instantly there 
falls a hush, and we walk as on holy ground; we 
think of him as exalted above us; he is the king 
now, and we are his servants; we gladly acknowl- 
edge his divine right; his remembered wishes become 
our laws; the chair he sat in, the book he read 
from, the various articles he possessed and used we 
look upon with solemnity and touch with reverence; 
all these have become sacred things; we wonder they 
did not seem so before; we see them now in the light 
of the Gate. 

Perhaps what we call death is not the enemy it 
seems; perhaps Mrs. Browning was right in say- 
ing that it is only an incident of life; perhaps one 
of its chief functions is to show us life in its whole- 
ness by lifting us above the commonplace and en- 
abling us to see, through the mist and confusion of 


a temporary world, the glory of the things that 
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abide; by its agency, perhaps, the affections are 
forever established in the supremacy that is right- 
fully theirs; death, it may be, is the great angel 
of love. 


vil 


To state the simple truth about anything, be it 
only a “ flower in the crannied wall,” is to deal with 
truth universal. And to tell the real story of a life 
is to tell something of interest for all other lives. 
Among the soldiers around their campfires in the 
Crimea, according to Bayard Taylor’s poem, 


“‘Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘Annie Laurie.’” 


Human beings are interested in what suggests 
themselves — suggests their own experiences — even 
if they are not always interested in what concerns 
themselves. We are not strangers one to another 
at heart; we carry, as it were, though more or less 
concealed, the same family coat-of-arms; the stamp 
of a common inheritance rests upon us; the funda- 
mental problems are alike for all; in the deeper 
experiences we all are called upon to share, the dif- 
ferences being only differences of proportion and 
degree; there is some truth in these lines on “A 


Nameless Grave ”: 
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‘Traveller, the stone you scan, 
By its presence at this goal 
Says there lived and died a man, 
And, saying that, it says the whole. 


“‘All the cares that cloud your brow, 
All the tumults in your breast, 
Once were felt by him, who now 
In this place has come to rest.” 


The Odyssey, the story of Joseph, or Ruth, or 
David, the Book of Job, the Divine Comedy, the 
Idylls of the King, — these live in literature because 
they live primarily in every heart; they register the 
pulse-beat of humanity; their life is not in ink and 
paper, —it is the life of souls that think and feel, 
facing the great realities denoted by such words as 
joy and sorrow, faith and doubt, hope and fear, 
love and hate, truth and beauty, struggle, tempta- 
tion, duty, courage, self-sacrifice, and immortality. 
Strip away the thin disguise of circumstance and in 
every life you meet you will find some reflection of 
your own. In this fact lies all the value and power 
of example. What another has done nobly will 
stimulate nobility in you when your turn arrives. 
And so you, too, may discover your own high 
lineage. 


NIUE 
The background of all that I have here been say- 


ing is my thought of a life that has recently passed 
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within the splendor of the Gate. It will be difficult: 
for me to speak of that life in impartial terms, since 
I can never think of it, whether in this world or in 
any world, as sundered from my own. Naturally, 
my words will carry more meaning with those who 
knew and loved her of whom I write than with ac- 
quaintances or strangers. And yet a stranger, if 
ever he should chance upon this little book and have 
the curiosity to read it through, might find there 
something not alien to his own experience. Write 
I must, partly to acknowledge a debt which no 
words can express and no service repay, but chiefly 
to strengthen the influence of so noble a life in other 
hearts. It may therefore be permitted me to speak 
a little more personally and familiarly, as to mem- 
bers of the family, than under different circum- 
stances my judgment might approve. 


IX 


It has been truly said that some of the trivial 
things of experience become the mountain peaks of 
memory. A flash of wit, a mispronounced word, a 
person’s gait or tone of voice, the expression on 
somebody’s face, — these will often stand out in 
our minds above the larger and more important 
things with which they were connected. When I 
was a timid boy of fifteen, I entered a famous old 
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academy in the State of Maine with a view to com- 
pleting there my preparation for college. I had 
come from a neighboring town and was a stranger 
in the school to everybody and everything. I can 
now recall, with less effort than I recall the course 
of study or my progress in it, the date which some 
one had written on the blackboard that first morn- 
ing — September 23; the “ Adsum” which one of 
the students substituted for “ Present” in answer- 
ing to the roll-call; and the location of my desk. 
But one of the pictures that rise most vividly in 
my mind after all these years is that of two young 
girls walking up and down the schoolroom arm in 
arm. The younger of the two had brown hair, 
large brown eyes, a fresh complexion, and an ex- 
pression that betokened a joyous spirit. It was a 
wonderfully attractive face. This girl, as I after- 
wards learned, was only thirteen years of age, — 
the youngest member of the school, — and ranked 
high as a scholar, especially in mathematics. I no- 
ticed a way she had of holding her head slightly 
to one side as she looked or listened in an attitude 
of attention; and often, when her interest was 
aroused, the pleasant light that came into her face 
seemed different from anything of the kind I had 
ever seen. In her manner there was always a touch 
of reserve, a silent and unobtrusive dignity, which 
seemed to spring from no sense of superior worth, 
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but to indicate, rather, from its perfect naturalness, 
a spirit that was both noble and humble at the 
same time. She showed no tendency toward the 
narrow ways of clique or “set,” but made friends 
with everybody, and took an interest in whatever 
went on in the life of the school. I recall the 
whole-hearted way in which she would join with 
others in singing some of the popular songs, often 
keeping the time with the movement of her head. 


x 


Nor do I forget the impression made upon her 
one day by a “ composition ” that was read before 
the school. The essay, dealing more or less with 
the transitoriness of things, had a rather melan- 
choly tone, as the essays of youth frequently do. 
But what she said about it showed that, even at 
her age, she possessed an earnest soul, and was not 
unmindful of some of the deeper problems of life. 
As fond as she was of a good time, she had a keen 
sense of right, and held rigidly to her moral code. 
Her desk for a time happened to be near my own, 
and, though the principal of the school often left 
the room without supervision, I never knew her to 
infringe the letter or the spirit of a regulation by 
so much as a whisper or a look. 
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XI 


A trait of character which I had no means of 
knowing at the time is remembered and referred to 
in a letter from one of her school-girl friends. This 
friend had been laughed at by the other students — 
and charged with saying something which she had 
not said. “ But many times,” she writes, “I have 
thought how we two school-girls paced across the 
Lower Bridge, her arm around me, and her com- 
forting voice assuring me that she believed me, what- 
ever the rest said.” 


XII 


It happened that I occasionally met her on the 
street, or on some country road, when she was out 
driving with her father or other friends, and, 
though my acquaintance with her was very slight, 
I was struck with the pains she took to recognize 
me, as she did all her schoolmates, with a smile and 
a bow. There was a singular mixture of simplicity 
and thoughtfulness, of kindliness and dignity, in 
the way she did this. Had I been acquainted in 
those days with the phrase which Dante applied 
to Beatrice, I might have said to myself, with a 
feelmg akin to awe, “Surely this is the Lady of 
the Salutation.” ; 
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XII 


This young girl became the person who, for eight 
happy years of her life and mine, was known to the 
people of a church in one of the cities of Massa- 
chusetts as their pastor’s wife, and then for an 
equal length of time to the teachers and students 
of an influential school for young women as a be- 
loved friend and counsellor. The qualities of char- 
acter that rendered her womanhood so beautiful and 
strong and helpful are traceable for their begin- 
nings to her earliest youth. 

She enjoyed the advantage of being well born, 
—that is to say, she had a good mother, a~good 
father, a good ancestry for generations, and a good 
environment. She grew up in an atmosphere of 
refinement and high ideals. At an early age she 
united with the church. Her father was well known 
as a lawyer of ability, and for many years he ex- 
erted an important influence on the legislation of the 
State in which he lived, as his father had done be- 
fore him. One year he was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, once he was candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and at another time he received all the votes 
of his party in the legislature for the office of 
United States Senator. One of the family heirlooms 
is a copy of the New Testament taken from the 
Speaker’s desk at the close of a session and pre- 
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sented to him by the House as a recognition of the 
skill with which he had used a Scripture quotation 
for the defeat of an obnoxious bill. A great-great- 
grandfather took part in the siege of Louisburg, 
and, as leader in a patriotic expedition at the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War, he performed a 
deed of such unusual daring and service as to re- 
ceive the thanks of the Continental Congress. The 
family is an old one, and traces its lineage to a dis- 
tinguished source in England. 


XIV 


She of whom I write never forgot or minimized her 
obligations to those who stood to her in the nearer 
and dearer relationships of life. All that wife, or 
daughter, or sister, or niece, or cousin should ever 
be, that pre-eminently she was. The family ties in 
her were very strong. Years of separation, after 
her father’s family was scattered, never weakened 
their force. She would speak of her relatives indi- 
vidually again and again, always interested in their 
plans and as solicitous for their welfare as for her 
own. She would recall the birthday and important 
anniversaries in the life of each of them; and, in 
speaking of dear ones who are gone, her voice would 
drop almost to a whisper, as in saying, “ This would 
be father’s birthday.” And as to her married life, 
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I do not see how it would be possible for any woman 
to be a truer and more devoted wife. I could have 
said to her at any moment, — 


“Dear, near, and true — not truer Time himself 
Can prove you, though he make you evermore 
Dearer and nearer.” 


Nor were the ties of friendship to be lightly held. 
Loyalty was in the very fibre of her being. She 
loved her friends, though in no blind and unthink- 
ing way; she saw their faults, but always looked 
beyond their faults to their virtues; and she had 
no desire that all lives should be run in the same 
mould; she wanted her friends to be themselves, and 
not somebody else; she selected them for no one 
quality, but for what the person was as a whole. 
True friendship can exist on no other basis. She 
enlarged, instead of narrowing, the circle as the 
years went on. But the new friends never crowded 
out the old. Referring to the familiar places and 
faces of the past, she would quote Longfellow’s 
line, — 


“You cannot buy with gold the old associations.” 


Friends who had not seen her for many years found 

that they could take up the old friendship with her 

and carry it on again as if time and space had never 

intervened. She impressed one as essentially the same 

everywhere and always. Time wrought changes in 
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her character, not by replacing one quality with 
another, but by bringing to their full and fair frui- 
tion those essential qualities which she had possessed 
from the start. T’o have known and loved her once 
was to know and love her forever. 


XV 


I think she must have been greatly loved by that 
Being who made and rules the world, so many were 
the graces of person and character with which He 
had endowed her. There was an affinity between her 
spirit and the sunshine and the blue sky and the 
quiet hill and the on-rushing river and the glancing 
bird and the oak-tree and the flower of the field, to 
all of which she was known in the village of her 
childhood’s home. One of her friends of many years 
has written: * Her beautiful face was the outward 
expression of her beautiful soul, one of the noblest 
and sweetest I ever knew.” A more recent friend, 
who saw much of her during the last months of her 
life, has characterized her as “* charming to look upon 
and charming to be with.” Her dignity was inborn 
and habitual, — not something to be thrown on and 
off, —- while, combined with it, her perfect simplicity 
and cordiality of manner put every one at ease. When 
she presided as hostess at dinner, or took part in 
any public or semi-public occasion, she exhibited a 
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stateliness of bearing that seemed as natural as it 
was attractive, and it is easy to understand why 
she should be described by more than one observer 
as having “ a distinguished presence.”” Two or three 
of her friends, who are unacquainted with each other, 
have referred to her appearance in identically the 
same words, namely, “She looked like a queen.” 
Many will recall the striking way in which, at some 
“ Colonial ” gathering, she could impersonate Martha 
Washington. 

The remark which her death called forth from a 
professor in one of our theological seminaries is as 
fine a summing up of her character as a few words 
can give. He said: “I always remember her as a 
strong, cheerful, noble spirit.” 


XVI 


But no person is ever accounted for by inheritance 


“a quotation from all 


alone; a man is more than 
his ancestors ”; it makes a difference how the quota- 
tion is used; there remains always the individual will. 
This is saying that character is not the result of 
circumstances, but rather of the way in which cir- 
cumstances are met; though we do not create circum- 
stances to any great extent, we can deal with any 
circumstances whatsoever in a way to make ourselves 
either better or worse. She chose the way that 
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makes one better. That well-poised character of 
hers did not come by chance. She discovered very 
early in her career that 


“The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is, not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means: a very different thing”; 


and she worked the problem through for herself to 
a happy solution. 

One of the ambitions of her girlhood was to obtain 
a college education; but while preparing for Vassar 
she met with so serious a breakdown in health as to 
preclude all further hopes in that direction. With 
her high spirit and her intellectual cravings she 
might easily have allowed a disappointment of that 
kind to embitter her life; but this she resolutely 
refused to do. She maintained her ideals undimmed, 
and, after a slow recovery, endeavored to realize them 
still. Through private study, wisely selected read- 
ing, lecture courses, travel, and the opportunities 
for usefulness and personal association which came 
to her in after years, she acquired a mental equip- 
ment and discipline, along with a moral power, for 
which she might well have been envied. In laying 
up treasure in goods of the mind and spirit she 
found deep satisfaction, while the growth that re- 
sults from experience continued in a marked way 
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throughout her life. ‘“ Upward and onward” are 
words that might fittingly describe her life’s career. 

To surrender a purpose for trivial reasons was 
never to be thought of, and in dealing with cir- 
cumstances she accomplished many a hard task by 
pure force of will. When the bicycle was in vogue, 
she wished to accompany me on my rides, and I 
bought her a machine. I did this with some mis- 
givings, as she was troubled with shortness of breath, 
and I feared the exercise might overtax her heart. 
She was very eager, however, and our physician gave 
his consent. She had but little natural aptitude for 
mechanical appliances, and the learning to ride was 
a long and difficult process. One day, while prac- 
tismg, she met with so serious an accident as to 
require medical attendance. But nothing could turn 
her from her purpose or dampen her ardor. She 
persisted, and finally conquered. It was the same 
with anything difficult which she undertook; ob- 
stacles were a stimulus instead of a check. 


XVII 


Somewhere and somehow she learned the secret 
of contentment. I never knew her to express a de- 
sire for the lot of any one else. She used to say, 
when others needed the reminder, “ We must take 
life as it opens out to us; it is different for different 
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persons.” Such was her philosophy, and such her 
qualities, that I feel sure she could have kept house 
in a single room, if necessity required it, or dwelt 
in a palace with a host of servants at her nod, and 
appeared equally at ease. She possessed that pecul- 
iar power of adaptability which belongs only to 
those who “ see life whole” and are to the manner 
born. 

But while content with her lot, she was never con- 
tent to leave its resources undeveloped: it must yield 
to her of its best; she was always making life fair 
up to her means. Every day I seem to behold her 
trying to match a color, or placing a piece of bric~ 
a-brac, or adjusting a picture, or arranging a vase 
of flowers, then stepping back and taking a look, 
with that incline of the head so natural to her, to 
consider the effect. Set her down in the desert and 
an oasis would spring up around her. She could find 
the true, the good, or the beautiful wherever she was 
— always something that appealed to her interest 
and appreciation; it might be a book, or a concert, 
or a lecture, or a thought in a sermon; it might 
be a patch of color on the landscape, or a wayside 
flower, or a face in the crowd, or somebody’s gen- 
erous act. Many a time have I been walking with 
her when she suddenly stopped — perhaps before 
some shop window — and exclaimed, “ Oh, is n’t that 
lovely!”? What she did for others she esteemed as 
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hardly worth mentioning; but what any one did for 
her she received at its full value. She had a most 
appreciative soul. 

The power of vision and will that enabled her so 
readily to distinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials, and to keep the latter from encroaching 
upon the rights of the former, was a factor of ex- 
traordinary value in all her life. If her plans were 
overthrown, it might grieve her indeed for the mo- 
ment, but she never treated a disappointment as 
anything vital or overcoming; it belonged to the 
non-essentials, and she at once set about forming 
new plans under the changed conditions. If she 
could not go to Europe, she would talk of a trip 
to Washington or New York; if anything happened 
to prevent even that, she would direct her attention 
to something nearer home. Life always seemed worth 
while to her at whatever point she touched it. 

And so in these ways she mastered her environ- 
ment. The cloud might flit across her sky, but could 
not obscure it. She wasted no energy in vain re- 
grets. It could most emphatically be said of her 
what Hawthorne said of his daughter Una: “ She 
comes out of all her troubles like the moon out of 
a cloud, with no shadow of sulkiness hanging about 
her.” The blessed virtue that makes the best of 
things made things yield to her of their best, and 
kept her spirit serene, because she followed her own 
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doctrine and took life as it opened out to her. She 
seemed to regard life, as in Emerson’s comparison, 
like a river: no matter what obstacles the river runs 
against, or how much it is compelled to turn and 
wind, there always remains one path for it open to 
the sea, and the river’s business is cheerfully to take 


that path. 
XVIII 


This readiness to accept and bring to its best de- 
velopment whatever lot was hers gathered up and 
unified all her acts. It placed the responsibility for 
the final issue on Providence alone. It enabled her 
to achieve in her own experience, perhaps without 
knowing it, the truth of Dante’s central thought, 
** His will is our peace.” 

A phrase, applied to her by one of her friends, 


¢ 


well describes her as “a happy little woman.” An- 
other friend, imtimately associated with her during 
all her Seminary life, has written, “I dream of her 
very often, and always she is well and happy, walk- 
ing around in the sunshine.” The spirit of the 
spring was in her heart, and wherever she went she 
exercised a sort of quickening touch that gave the 
world a new and happier aspect. It might be said 
of her, as George Eliot says of a character in 
“Middlemarch,” that her coming into the room was 
hike “a sudden and pleasant change in the light.” 
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Her very presence seemed to radiate sunshine and 
good cheer. Writes a friend who had not seen her 
for many years, “I have a perfectly distinct picture 
of her in my mind, always with a winning, encour- 
aging smile.” 


XIX 


Those who knew her will recall the manner in 
which she greeted them as they came and went. 'The 
sweet and gracious spirit that characterized all the 
acts of her life gave to her welcomes and good-byes 
a charm of their own. A lady who occasionally met 
her writes, “I shall never forget the bright and 
cheery way with which she used to say, ‘ Good- 


999 


morning, Mrs. One of the new teachers at 
the Seminary, seeing her greet the old teachers on 
their return after the long vacation, was greatly 
impressed by it, and has said to me since, “ I won- 
dered if after I had been in the school for a year 
she would welcome me back in the same way.” Alas! 
when the year came around, our dear Lady of the 


Salutation was no longer here. 


XX 


She treated life as neither a round of irksome 
duties nor as a grand holiday, but rather as a glad 
opportunity. In the words of one of her most in- 
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timate friends, “ Life did not appeal to her as a 
pleasure-ground in which to while away the years 
in idle fashion; it was a battle to be fought in brave 
and joyous spirit.” No one ever felt its dignity 
more truly than she. The earnest purpose had al- 
ways the right of way. In the little blue-coyered 
scrap-book kept by her for many years are found 
the familiar lines which I have heard her repeat: 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs, He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


Her creed, however, was seldom formulated in 
words; it expressed itself directly in action. Creed 
and deed melted together. To know a duty was to 
do it. She felt to an unusual degree the power of 
that voice in the soul which leads one to say, “I 
must.” If a thing ought to be done, it had to be 
done, and that is all there was about it. No per- 
sonal sacrifice was ever allowed to stand in the way. 

But duty with her was on so high a plane that 
the sacrifice involved in it seemed never to enter her 
thought. She did her work gladly. The word “duty,” 
as suggesting anything irksome or disagreeable, I 
do not remember that I ever heard her use. She 
possessed one of the sanest of minds, little given to 
introspection, and what she did was the simple and 
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natural expression of her inner self. Goodness with 
her had become a habit. Duty was transformed into 
privilege. 


XXI 


Her friends were always impressed with a sense 
of her abounding life. She had an unusual power 
of initiative, which enabled her to see what ought 
to be done and to find the ways and means of doing 
it, her own quick wit and willingness seeming to 
outrun all suggestions from the outside. And what- 
soever her hand found to do she did it thoroughly 
and with her might. She possessed the rare faculty 
of bringing her whole power to a focus on one thing 
at a time. Be it work or play, she made you feel 
for the time being that it was the most important 
thing in the world. I sometimes told her that she 
was too intense. But intensity was a part of her 
nature, and I would not have had her other than 
she was. 

This richness of life was characterized, not by 
depth only, but also by breadth. Her range of 
interests often surprised me. She was constantly 
introducing fresh topics of conversation. I depended 
largely on her for my first knowledge of the new 
books or the new events. Such was the elasticity 
of her sympathies that she could pass among re- 
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motely related subjects with the greatest ease. 
Nothing human was foreign to her thought. 

And she always wanted to share her thought with 
others. “Here is an article that I think will in- 
terest you,” is one of the last remarks she made in 
my study. Oftentimes, as she read, she would break 
out into reading aloud if I was there to hear. When 
we visited a museum or art gallery together, she 
would go exploring ahead, then beckon to me with 
enthusiasm, or return to my side again and again, 
to bring some object to my attention. 

If we travelled, she would make herself familiar 
long beforehand with the chief places and objects 
of interest to be seen. I never knew any one who 
felt more the joy of anticipation. She lived in the 
present, in a hearty, whole-souled way, with the light 
of the future always in her face. And so her won- 
derfully active mind reached out in numberless ways 
and directions, observing, planning, suggesting. Her 
energy seemed inexhaustible. It was not uncommon 
for her, when reading a book, to be occupied with 
a piece of fancy-work at the same time. She was 
always finding new recipes for the table, new games 
for the entertainment of her young guests, new ways 
of arranging the home. Neither literally nor fig- 
uratively could she sit down and fold her hands, 
she saw so much to do and to think about in this 
interesting world. a 
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XXII 


She was only fifteen when her craving for activity 
manifested itself in a desire to teach. This was rather 
unusual in one of her years and circumstances. But 
with her parents’ consent she applied for a small 
school on the outskirts of the town in which she lived, 
and received the appointment. She changed the ar- 
rangement of her hair, in order to present as mature 
a look as possible, procured an awe-inspiring ferule, 
and, with crown and sceptre thus provided for, as- 
scended her throne. She made a decided success, win- 
ning the respect and affection of her pupils, both 
boys and girls, some of whom were older than her- 
self. In the matter of discipline she exhibited the 
same qualities of gentleness, justice, and firmness 
which characterized all her life. Her father, as often 
as he drove by the little schoolhouse with her in 
after years, seldom failed to remind her, with a 
touch of humor in his voice, of the spot where she 
began her career. More than on one occasion, when 
we waited at some railway station or elsewhere, has 
she darted from my side to speak to some one she 
happened to espy, saying, “ There is one of my old 
pupils.” A few years after her first venture in 
teaching she became an assistant in the Academy 
to which I have referred. Throughout her life, in- 
deed, although she showed no trace of the air or 
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manner which the world conventionally ascribes to 
the teacher’s vocation, she continued, in unofficial 
ways, to exercise the teacher’s art, as in cultivating 
the reading habit in some younger person, or in 
gathering a group around her for the study of some 
congenial subject. 


XXII 


Likes and dislikes, even in regard to trivial things, 
will often reveal personality and character or throw 
upon them some additional light. If we could know 
all that a person likes, we should know all that a 
person is. What we like is off the same piece as 
what we are. 

She liked trees — especially the oak-tree, because 
that is the tree she associated with the home of her 
childhood; perhaps, too, because she unconsciously 
felt an affinity for it as a symbol of strength. She 
liked flowers. Roses were her favorites. When she 
came into the world, the roses were in bloom; and 
when she passed forth from our view, it was with 
roses in her hands. She taught me to appreciate 
the nasturtium,—the bright, humble flower that 
does well its part and lingers after the rest are 
gone; fit symbol of the humility, cheerfulness, and 
loyalty of her own spirit. Her first gift to me was 
a beautiful book-rack, with pansies painted on one 
end and forget-me-nots on the other. She was a 
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friend of every flower that grows, whether in the 
garden or in the field. If she had a preference, it 
was for the wild-flowers of the field or wood. It 
was always a pleasure for her to gather and ar- 
range them. I recall her liking for the fringed 
gentian, Queen Anne’s Lace, and many another. 

She could select and harmonize colors, whether in 
flowers or dress or house furnishings, in a most 
effective way. I always associate with her a touch 
of crimson. She was very fond of blue. A sap- 
phire, next to a diamond, was her favorite precious 
stone. And she liked white, the sum of all the colors. 
She often said that if only it were appropriate for 
her to do so, she would wear white always. 

Natural scenery of every kind revealed to her its 
charm, — the soft and growing light of spring (she 
greatly loved the spring), the summer sunsets, the 
autumn foliage, the winter stars. She found great 
pleasure in driving, and looked upon a horse as 
almost a human friend. She never tired of the 
mountains. She loved the sea and took delight in 
listening to the “ lapping of the water on the crag.” 
One day we sat together in a niche of the rocks from 
morning till night, merely watching the sea and the 
ships and listening to the waves. She often referred 
to a room we once occupied at Naples and to another 
at the Isles of Shoals, underneath the windows of 
which the water could be heard all night long. 
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She liked art, and was especially well informed on 
the character and history of Italian art. One of the 
old paintings which she particularly admired was 
Palma Vecchio’s Santa Barbara, with its noble and 
stately figure. She always liked the noble and the 
stately, and something in the shape and pose of the 
head in this painting is, to some of her friends, 
strikingly suggestive of herself. I recall the en- 
thusiastic interest with which she followed the mural 
decorations in the Boston Public Library when the 
work was going on. Sir Galahad was her ideal 
knight. The art poems of Browning she read again 
and again. Of Ruskin’s books she made constant 
use, attracted by his moral earnestness as well as 
by his art and literary style. 

She liked music. All good music had for her a 
singularly appealing power. She would never weary 
of “Lohengrin” or the “ Messiah.” Browning’s 
** Abt Vogler” was one of her favorite poems. She 
possessed a strong and very pleasant voice, and at 
church it was her custom to join heartily in the 
singing. All weak and sentimental hymns she dis- 
liked. But she was moved by such hymns as, “ Holy, 
holy, holy,” “ Oh, worship the King,” “ Lead, kindly 
Light,” “The Son of God goes forth to war,” 
“ Christian, dost thou see them?” “Oh, still in 
accents sweet and strong,” and ‘“‘ Workman of God, 
oh, lose not heart.”” Many a time has she selected 
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for me the hymn I needed to use at some public 
service. 

Among the poets with whom she made friends in 
her earlier years were Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Longfellow. A blue and gold edi- 
tion of Tennyson, given her by her mother long 
ago, she guarded as one of her choicest treasures. 
She was fond of every kind of literature of the im- 
agination, from Homer to Scott and Thackeray and 
Dickens and George Eliot and Stevenson and Ian 
Maclaren and the rest. “ Don Quixote ” also was one 
of her earliest books. If I felt uncertain about some 
point in standard fiction, I could generally appeal 
with success to her wider and more accurate knowl- 
edge in that field. 

Sham of every sort —in art or dress, but espe- 
cially in conduct — she utterly abhorred. This was 
one of the most conspicuous facts about her likes 
and dislikes. She shared the creed of Ruskin, that 
a thing ought to be what it pretends to be. She 
could get along with anybody on earth except the 
person in whose life the dominant note rang false. 
What she herself possessed and always admired most 
in others was that absolute sincerity on which all 
true character is based. 
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XXIV 


If asked to name her most distinguishing quality, 
I should call it, without hesitation, the unselfish 
spirit that manifests itself in sympathy and help- 
fulness. I realize more vividly than ever, as I re- 
view her life, how very close she lived to the great 
motto, “ Not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
Keenly appreciative of the little attentions that add 
so much to life’s worth, she nevertheless made almost 
no draft for herself on the services or sympathies 
of those around her; at the same time, the resources 
of her own mind and heart and hand could be freely 
drawn upon by them. She entered sympathetically 
into the interests of others, and gave of herself, not 
grudgingly, or of necessity, but always as a cheer- 
ful giver. She said little about the Master in heaven 
whose servant she was, but she made it her ambition 
to do his will, and his name stood written in her 
forehead. 

The fact that a person was in need served as a 
sufficient passport to her sympathies; toward those 
in sorrow she was tenderness itself. But especially 
in the way in which she availed herself of the little, 
near at hand, every-day opportunities, in the home 
and elsewhere, for exercising the kindly ministries 
of life, did she reveal her rare thoughtfulness for the 
comfort and happiness of others. If she saw where 
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her help was needed and could be properly given, — 
and she had the quick eyes that go with a sympa- 
thetic nature and a generous heart, — she would step 
forward and volunteer, not waiting to see what some- 
body else would do. At a picnic she was seldom will- 
ing to be served until she had helped serve the people 
near her; at a social gathering she took pains to 
speak to the stranger, or to make the diffident per- 
son feel at home; often, when on a steamer or a 
train, she would help some child or lone woman out 
of a difficulty, or give the perplexed traveller the 
needed information or suggestion. Many of the 
Seminary teachers and students constantly availed 
themselves of the sympathy, counsel, or active as- 
sistance which she was so ready to bestow. The last 
time she went out of doors it was chiefly to take a 
convalescent girl to drive. “I shall never forget 
the lovely things she said and did for me,” 
this girl. “I always associate with her the two lines 


writes 


of Browning which she gave me, — 


‘God’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world.’” 


She always wanted to keep the rooms of the house 

well lighted in the evening, where they showed from 

the street, in order to make it more cheerful, as she 

said, for the people outside. During the time of 

her teaching in the Academy, though she was 
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scarcely more than a girl herself, she seems to have 
felt a sort of motherly care over the girls in her 
classes. She noticed that one of them was forming 
undesirable associations, and it troubled her. One 
day, in returning to the girl a corrected composi- 
tion, she wrote at the end, “ A girl is known by the 
company she keeps.” The girl understood the allu- 
sion, and, after these many years, gratefully makes 
known the incident as having saved her from a griev- 
ous mistake. 

Of this thoughtful, caretaking, help-bringing na- 
ture the Fidelissima of whom these words are writ- 
ten did many a kind act— often at considerable 
personal sacrifice—which she could easily have 
omitted without incurring the slightest blame or 
criticism from anybody on earth. But she did not 
want to omit it. She would have agreed with Tenny- 
son in his idea of heaven as “ the perpetual ministry 
of one soul to another.” 


XXV 


It seems strange now to remember that she shrank 
from the position of a pastor’s wife through the 
mistaken fear that she might not be equal to its 
demands. Coming as she did from a family of law- 
yers, and finding me engaged in teaching when our 
life together began, she was naturally more familiar 
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with those professions, and the work of the ministry 
seemed remoter from her experience than it really 
was. When asked by a friend on one occasion how 
she liked the prospect, she gracefully evaded the 
question with a reply —of which until recently I 
never knew — suggestive of the same sweetness and 
loyalty that we find in the words of Ruth to Naomi. 
She said, “I know it is right for me to be Samuel’s 
wife.” 

She quickly adjusted herself to her new position 
and found it after all quite to her mind. She en- 
tered with unflagging interest into the religious and 
social life of the church, discharging every duty 
with dignity and distinction. I see her now as she 
stands in the doorway of our home, graciously to 
welcome the coming or to speed the parting guest; 
I see her surrounded by her group of girls in the 
Sunday School, or helping conduct a “ travel class ” 
at the parsonage, or extending her hand at some 
public reception with a smile and a pleasant word, 
or earnestly talking with a friend who seeks her aid, 
or entering by my side the house of sorrow or the 
house of joy; I see her as she sits in our pew, Sun- 
day after Sunday, watching me preach the sermon 
she has already heard during the process of its con- 
struction. These are only a few of the happy 
pictures of her which my memory holds. Her suc- 
cess as a pastor’s wife was assured from the start. 
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The people loved and honored her for what she did 
and for what she was. ‘“ She was very dear to us,” 
writes one of them. ‘She was a lovely woman,” 
writes another. “I remember with gratitude her 
kindness to me when I came almost a stranger to 
this city,” is the testimony of a young married 
woman. Says a-teacher in one of the public schools, 
“ Words are too feeble to express all that one feels 
when so helpful and beautiful a life as hers is taken 
from us.” 


XXVI 


When I undertook the headship of the Seminary 
to which I have referred, and of which I had for 
some years been a trustee, she felt, like myself, a 
strong reluctance to leaving the friends and associa- 
tions of our church life. Nevertheless, she put the 
same energy and enthusiasm into my new work, in 
connection with which she was destined unconsciously 
to build for herself a noble memorial in the heart of 
many a girl and many a friend of the school. The 
touch of her hand, the impress of her personality, 
and the wisdom of her resourceful mind have done 
a vast deal more for this Seminary in these impor- 
tant years of transition and growth than will ever 
be known. Many an improvement, both in the 
material equipment and in the methods of the in- 
stitution, has been due to her suggestion or faithful 
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co-operation. When, for example, the interior of 
Seminary Hall was last redecorated, the colors were 
all of her selection and the work done under her 
watchful eye. Nearly all the pictures in Alumne 
Gallery, and indeed throughout the building, as also 
for the most part in the public rooms of Metcalf 
Hall, were hung where she directed. Some of them 
were acquired through her efforts. Even so prac- 
tical a thing as the new trunk lift in Metcalf Hall 
was largely the result of her thought. And with 
regard to the plan, now being so finely carried out, 
of arranging the new buildings of the school around 
a “court of honor,” she had no small part in the 
original suggestion. 

We invariably consulted and worked together. 
One of my happiest memories now is the fact that 
in whatever either of us did the other had some 
share. Sometimes her first judgment prevailed, and 
sometimes mine; in the end it was the judgment 


of both. 
XXVII 


It was her aim so to direct the social life of the 
school as to make it contribute as widely and effect- 
ively as possible to the happiness and welfare of 
teachers and students alike. Hers was a generously 
impartial mind; she would never allow favoritism 
to usurp the place of responsibility, and the rich 
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girl and the poor girl, the most attractive and the 
least attractive, might feel equally sure of her 
thoughtful consideration. Many there are who will 
long remember the little social gatherings, as well 
as the more formal occasions, at which she presided ; 
her Thursday afternoon “ teas,” for instance, with 
their “ travel talks,” or talks on art, for which she 
arranged; the occasional sleighride, or the excur- 
sion to Boston, and especially the Thanksgiving en- 
tertainment for those who could not go to their 
own homes. Brought up in a hospitable home her- 
self, she was the soul of hospitality. Letter after 
letter has alluded to this trait of her character, 
which she manifested at every stage of her life. 


XXVIT 


To give of one’s money, or even of one’s work 
and time, is not after all the highest form of service; 
what every good deed requires to crown it is the 
kindly interest of the doer; and of this, as already 
suggested, she had no lack; she was lavish of her 
personality. More than once she remarked to me that 
she wished it were possible for her to pour with her 
own hands each morning the cup of cocoa or coffee for 
every member of the school. What appealed to her 
in such an act was the personal and individual touch. 
She did indeed pour at least one cup for each student 
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and teacher during the fall of 1905, for they were 
all invited to our home in groups, and her appear- 
ance as she sat at table, pouring and conversing 
in her usual happy way, constitutes one of the fade- 
less pictures in my mind. She had scarcely more 
than finished with the last group when her work 
for the school was done. 


XXIX 


In trying to gather up in my mind the elements 
of character which she possessed, I am struck with 
certain contrasted qualities which, if taken sepa- 
rately, are common enough in the people we meet, 
but which it is rare to find united and balanced in 
the same person as they were in her. The qualities 
of childhood and womanhood together, — “ youth 
and sweet maturity,” as a distinguished friend of 
ours has phrased it, — or, in other words, the heart 
of a child and the head of a woman, gave a peculiar 
charm to all her life. She had begun to be a woman 
when only a child, and she never left off being a 
child after she became a woman. By this childlike- 
ness of hers I mean the spirit that observes, and 
wonders, and discovers, and shares; the spirit that 
finds the world interesting and makes it interesting 
for others; the spirit of play and enthusiasm, of 
frankness, sincerity, and trust. She could not have 
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been old had she lived a hundred years. She per- 
formed the routine duties of life with the utmost 
fidelity, avoiding no task and omitting no detail. 
But life itself was not a routine; every day was a 
fresh beginning. She seemed constantly to be pass- 
ing through the doorway of experience into some 
more stately mansion. 

Especially did she retain the large-eyed wonder 
of childhood in all its freshness. It was quite char- 
acteristic of her, when we were in Rome, to insist 
on climbing to the top of the Coliseum and to the 
top of Saint Peter’s dome to see all there was to 
see. In Florence and Venice, with her love of art 
and her appreciation of color and form, along with 
her knowledge of Italian history, she found wonder- 
land itself. She had, too, a remarkable power of 
observation and a good memory, and was always 
ready to relate to her friends what she had seen 
and heard. This she could do with minuteness and 
picturesqueness, while her keen sense of humor played 
over it all. 

She also showed her affinity for the ways of child- 
hood in the little surprises which she sometimes 
planned. For example, when going to visit a home 
of relatives in Cambridge, where she was always 
more than welcome, she liked to steal into the house 
unobserved, lay aside her wraps, and then appear 
among the family as unconcernedly as if she had 
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always been there. She was always ready to join 
in games, conundrums, little dramatics, story-telling, 
and good times. Some of the Seminary girls will 
not forget the way she played with them what they 
called “the city game.” One of her most valued 
photographs — a piece of amateur work of my own 
—represents her as playing at making a call. 


XXX 


She had that rare quality which is sometimes 
spoken of as a sense of the fitness of things; and 
when we look at the womanly side of her nature, — 
if we may speak of a nature in which all the parts 
were so blended and unified as having any particular 
side, — we find that in the memory of those who 
knew her in the ordinary matters of life no char- 
acteristic stands out more prominently than her 
excellent judgment and sound common sense. With 
her love of the things of the spirit, her idealism and 
high ambitions, and with the strain of the romantic 
in her nature, she was nevertheless practical, tact- 
ful, and eminently efficient. She early learned the 
value and right uses of money, never wasting it, 
and yet ready to spend it for the proper return. 
So considerate she was that I cannot imagine her 
as seeking, or scarcely expressing a desire to pos- 
sess, anything she felt we could not afford. Her 
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tastes might outrun our income, — though gener- 
ally they need not run very fast or very far in 
order to do that,— but they were always simple 
in the best sense. She preferred good things, and 
a few of them, to a worldful of cheap things. She 
had no desire for money except as a means to an 
end, and those whose only capital in life was money 
never won her respect. 


XXXI 


Over her household she exercised the same care 
and forethought as over her personal expenditures, 
maintaining a clear distinction between housekeep- 
ing and home-making, and putting the emphasis in 
the right place. As the life is more than meat, and 
the body than raiment, so the home is more than 
the house. I always knew that where she was there 
was my home. Her remembered presence is all that 
makes it a home to me now instead of a house. 
Things for the most part remain as she left them; 
even the print portrait of Vittoria Colonna, which 
she found in some magazine, stands on her desk 
where she put it, and the wood she happened to 
arrange with her own hands in one of the fireplaces 
waits unlighted still. Her handwriting meets me 
among my manuscripts again and again, and in 
many a book of my library I come aeross her notes 
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and pencillings. In the numberless things that re- 
veal her mind and recall her touch, and in my efforts 
to follow the pointings of her invisible hand, I find 
my home. 


“For home consists not of mere sheltering walls, 
Of columns of marble even, paintings, books, 
Grounds, statues, silver fountains — not of these, 
Nor of the more or less of things like these; 
Palace or lowliest hut, it matters not; 

The roof dull earth, a tree-branch, open sky; 

The lamp a star, the hearth a glowworm’s fire 
Amid the night-cold grass, — it matters not; 
Home is not bought for gold, nor built with hands, 
Nor made of aught in all this world but love; 
Home is where love is.” 


XXXII 


In spite of her sympathetic nature she never 
allowed sentiment to bias her judgment in a matter 
of practical concern. She would look a question 
squarely in the face in a common-sense way. With 
her clear vision of perspective and proportion she 
could grasp a situation with ease, separating the 
essential from the incidental, and give as sane and 
practical a judgment upon it as a man of affairs. 
In considering a subject she seemed to know as by 
instinct what points to look for and what questions 
to ask. I used to say to her that in the improb- 
able event of my ever wishing to conceal from her 
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what she wished to know, the attempt on my part 
to do so would prove utterly futile; for a few of 
her well-directed questions would bring everything 
to light. I was often amused at the definiteness 
of her opinions and at the detail with which she 
would formulate a plan. She always knew her own 
mind and could make quick decisions. She might 
impress one at times as being impulsive; and splen- 
did impulses she had. Her action was not of impulse, 
however, but of deliberation. She was exceedingly 
conscientious, and many a time have I seen her weigh 
the pros and cons of a question, returning to it 
again and again —if the question involved duty or 
anything else of special importance — before ven- 
turing to act. 

In the reading of persons she seldom made a mis- 
take; and when she had occasion to refer to the 
conduct of others, she never did so in sweeping state- 
ments of either praise or blame; it was her way to 
discriminate, always making large allowances for in- 
dividual temperaments and the circumstances of the 
case. As may be inferred from what has already 
been said, what she looked for chiefly was personal 
worth, never estimating people by what they had, 
or by what their parents or grandparents had had 
before them, or by any reputation they had acquired, 
but by what they actually were in and of themselves. 
So keen was her sense of justice that~she could in- 
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variably be counted upon to treat every person with 
fairness and a large-minded consideration. She saw 
the good in persons as she did in circumstances and 
never cherished an unpleasant thought. 


XXXUHOT 


The analytic and constructive faculties of her 
mind, along with a rare breadth of vision, gave her 
the power of a critic in the true sense of that word, 
the office being not to find fault but to judge. She 
was never caught by the showy and irrelevant, but 
would go straight to the heart of the matter. She 
was in very truth my best and severest critic. I 
sometimes chafed under her criticisms, — because, 
however, I recognized their truth,—but I never 
failed to profit by them. She had an excellent lit- 
erary judgment; and she always assumed that you 
were as sincere in asking her opinion or advice as 
she would be in giving it. It never entered her 
thought that she must, unless truth demanded it, 
confirm your previously formed opinion, or counsel 
you merely along the line of your inclinations. She 
gave her judgments with the frankness of a child 
and with the tact and kindly consideration of the 
woman she was. She was in all things as gentle as 
she was strong, and could not hurt the feelings of 
any human being without hurting her own. 
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XXXIV 


This range of personality, as I have described it, 
is perhaps what enabled her so easily to meet people 
on their own plane of experience, whether they were 
young or old. The question of years never troubled 
her. Time, somehow, was a thing she could seldom 
calculate closely, even in small amounts. When 
making a call, she often found it difficult to estimate 
whether she had remained fifteen minutes or half an 
hour. She counted time “ by heart-throbs ”; if the 
call was interesting, it was short; if dull, it was 
long. When I called with her, she frequently gave 
me the office of looking out for the time. We ar- 
ranged as a little signal between us that, when I 
thought the call had been sufficiently prolonged, I 
should quietly fold my hands, and many a time as 
we approached a door and rang she would say to 
me as my final reminder, “ Fold your hands.” It 
was much the same with the years. She kept no 
account of her birthdays, and used laughingly to 
say that if she wanted to know how old she was she 
must look at the inscription in the gold watch which 
her father had given her the day she was twenty-one. 
She would quote with approval the remark of Rus- 
kin that all educated persons over twenty-five are 
of the same age. 

She was very fond of children, and they were 
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always attracted to her; among young people, as 
the Seminary girls can testify, she found some of 
her warmest friends; with persons of her own age, 
naturally, her closer associations were formed; and 
yet from her girlhood days she showed a special re- 
gard for the aged. I never knew why this was, but 
the fact I have known almost as long as I have 
known herself. It sometimes seemed as if she gave 
them the preference on her calling list, and often 
has she directed my attention to some elderly per- 
son, although a stranger, as having a fine manner 
or a beautiful face. One year, when she was in her 
twenties, she devoted an evening a week to playing 
the game of letters with a woman nearly three times 
her own age who enjoyed that form of entertain- 
ment. Crossing the Atlantic on a Cunard liner, she 
gave considerable of her companionship every day 
to a woman of more than threescore years and ten, 
whom she met on this journey for the first time, and 
who was on her way alone to Paris to meet her son. 
Instances could be multiplied without number. 


XXXV © 


Of the contrasted qualities which she possessed, a 
prime place belongs to her modesty, on the one hand, 
and to her courage, on the other. Those who knew 
her superficially, or for only a brief time, might 
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fail to discover a certain shyness that existed in her 
nature. This was not the shyness we sometimes asso- 
ciate with crudeness and inexperience, — quite the 
contrary; it sprang from her ability to see things 
in their relations. So noble were her ideals that 
she saw with a clearer vision than most of us where 
angels should fear to tread and only fools rush in. 
Indeed, she was one of those who fulfil the injunc- 
tion not to think more highly of themselves than 
they ought to think. “If only I had executive 
ability!’ she once exclaimed to a friend, — and she 
did so with perfect sincerity, — when everybody ex- 
cept herself knew that the executive ability that 
plans, and directs, and carries through to success, 
and knows the meaning of responsibility, was just 
what she did have to an unusual degree. More than 
once she was entreated to accept the chief executive 
office of an important woman’s organization, but she 
always declined. She disliked publicity for herself, 
though what she did in public was done with such 
ease and self-possession. An ardent supporter of 
the rights of womanhood, she felt little interest in 
the agitation for woman suffrage, believing that the 
influence of women could be exerted more effectively 
in other ways on matters of government and social 
well-being. She had the utmost respect for a career 
in the home, taking the word in the largest and 
fullest sense. ‘No lover of glory she.” The only 
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glory she desired was, in Tennyson’s phrase, “ the 
glory of going on.” The reward of a good deed she 
found in the deed itself. In a little poem, “To a 
Bluebell,” which she always liked, she unconsciously, 
saw her own spirit. The flower, spending its days 
in a secluded spot where the great world never sees 
and admires its beauty, is nevertheless content be- 
cause it is doing what it was meant to do. She 
also, under lke circumstances, would have said, 


“Humbly to dwell 
In any place, fulfilling heaven’s law, — 
I know that that is well.” 


XXXVI 


This modesty, or self-repression, was accompanied 
by a courage such as few women or men possess. 
She illustrated the truth of the lines, — 


“The gentlest are the bravest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


Sympathetic in the highest degree and sensitive to 
the sight of pain she surely was. I shall never for- 
get the impression made upon her, in the small 
museum at the entrance to Pompeii, by the petri- 
fied bodies on exhibition there as taken from the 
ruins. On catching sight of them, she turned in a 
flash and came to me with an expression of mingled 
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pain and pity in her face, as if the calamity had 
occurred only a day instead of nineteen centuries 
before. But at the same time — and because of her 
sensitiveness all the more remarkable — she never 
fled from the disagreeable, no matter in what form 
it came, when it was her duty to face it. Had those 
bodies been alive, even if mangled and unsightly, she 
would have stood by, perfectly cool and self-pos- 
sessed, and rendered every aid in her power. Neither 
railway accident nor surgical operation nor conta- 
gious disease could frighten or deter her if duty 
lay in that direction. She always wanted to know 
the whole truth and never flinched before it. Hers 
was the courage that “can do without narcotics.” 
She could “ see all nor be afraid.” 

Possessing that oaklike sturdiness of character 
which can stand in its own strength, and which goes 
under the name of self-reliance, there were times 
when she seemed to be all courage and the chief 
source of courage to others. If an emergency arose, 
or some perplexing personal problem had to be 
solved, they would often flee to her as to a strong 
tower. The calm manner and cheery tone in which 
she would say, “ Now let us sit down and talk it 
over,” was reassuring at the outset, and few left 
her presence without taking with them an added 
supply of courage and hope. She seemed to possess 
every form of courage, — physical- courage, moral 
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courage, pluck, fortitude, patience, and self-control, 
I can think of nothing she was afraid of, unless, as 
in the case of Mary Lyon, it was the possibility of 
not doing her full duty. 


XXXVITI 


Her moral courage was conspicuously fine. She 
recognized the fact that there are times when an 
honest opinion should be clearly expressed without 
fear or favor. An act of self-sacrifice for righteous- 
ness’ sake always won her admiration; an act of 
cruelty or of gross injustice or of wilful wrong 
would cause her to kindle with indignation. She 
could never view a moral situation with indifference; 
it was something that concerned her. As her stand- 
ard of judgment was not the expected, but the right, 
she would decide a question on its merits, and hold 
to her decision with great firmness so long as she 
felt it was right. Self-interest, fear of criticism, 
flimsy excuses carried no weight with her in such 
a case; only reason could move her; in the face of 
a good reason her decision would be modified or even 
reversed. She had a singularly open mind, and was 
never afflicted with that moral delusion which re- 
gards consistency as the jewel of conduct; hers 
was the rare courage of noble minds which leads 
one to confess a fault, or acknowledge a mistake, 
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or change a course. And her basic principle being 
what it was,—the eternal right,— she always 
gave you a comforting sense of stability, like the 
stability of the hills. The sorrows of life that came 
to her she bore with the silent courage of a great 
soul. 


XXXVIII 


She was a born leader, with the power of inspir- 
ing confidence in others, and many of the qualities 
I have described are qualities of leadership. She was 
also a good follower, always ready to follow when she 
had confidence in the leader, or could see that the 
leading was right. But over and above all that has 
been said the crowning excellence of her life was 
the spirit that filled it. It is always in the spirit 
rather than in the facts of conduct that we must 
look for the final test. This in her case was so fine 
and noble that it suffused and glorified everything 
she touched. It was like the spirit of the morning, 
— abounding in hope and good cheer; it was like 
the spirit of the full day,— rejoicing in activity 
and devoted to useful work; it was like the spirit 
of the evening, — serene, contemplative, and beauti- 
ful. Helpful and unselfish, active and yet thought- 
ful, just and yet generous, sincere and yet tactful, 
ambitious yet never repining, childlike yet always 
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womanly, she lived among us a rare and beautiful 
life. We shall not look upon her like again. 


XXXIX 


Perhaps a more effective portrayal of her char- 
acter than what this writing contains is the one to 
be found in the little book “ The Life That Counts.” 
I did not dream what I was doing at the time of 
writing it, — she was with me then, — but I can see 
it now. In setting forth in the way I did such high 
principles of conduct and character as earnestness, 
sympathy, helpfulness, courage, self-control, work, 
patience, and aspiration, I find I was unconsciously 
describing the very life she was living before my 
eyes. She was my model sitting for her portrait, 
and neither of us knew it. I said something of this 
kind to a correspondent in New York, who had 
written me about the book, and in her reply she 
wrote: “One of our librarians, a graduate of the 
Seminary, to whom I gave your letter to read for 
herself, was so overcome with emotion that she was 
hardly able to thank me for her tears. What she 
said was, ‘It is beautifully true... .I saw that 
life lived out day by day.’” 
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XL 


There is yet another portrait of her, although it 
goes. by a different name. It was drawn ages be- 
fore her birth. You will find it in the sixth book 
of the Odyssey. Remembering her as she was in 
the days of her young womanhood, and reading 
again the other day the story of the Greek maiden 
Nausicaa, I was startled by the resemblance. Had 
she been born to the place of this princess of 
Pheacia, she would have been the same dutiful 
daughter in the home and taken her part, as a 
matter of course, in the household cares. Simple 
and natural in all her ways, she would have shown 
the same joyous outlook upon life and been equally 
fond of a good time; she would have directed the 
work on the family linen at the seashore, not re- 
fraining from putting her own labor into the task, 
and when the task was over, she would have pro- 
posed the game of ball. When the uncouth stranger 
appeared, and her timid companions fled, she would 
have stood her ground in a sensible way and an- 
swered his inquiries; she would also have proved 
to be a friend in need and would have devised some 
means of helping him out of his predicament; she 
would have used the same tactful way of guiding 
him to her father’s home in order to avoid the 
gossip of the town. She would have™ listened, all 
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eyes and ears, to the wonderful tales of travel and 
adventure which the stranger told; and when this 
stranger, who had so effectually won her interest, 
was about to leave for his distant home, she would 
have stood by the pillar a silent observer, reserved, 
and thinking her own thoughts. 


XLI 


I am aware that I am bestowing high praise upon 
her in these words of my heart. I am saying things 
which it might seem a gross exaggeration to say 
of any man or woman in this imperfect world. And 
yet the simple truth about those near and dear to 
us takes on a strange and glorious look when we 
stop long enough in our busy lives to see it as it 
is. And if her life as it was in her father’s home, 
with her courage and tact, her helpful and joyous 
spirit, and her attractive personality, brings before 
me the image of Homer’s Nausicaa; if her dignity 
and loyalty and infinite patience inevitably remind 
me of that queenly character, whom, under the name 
of Penelope, the world has honored for three thou- 
sand years; if her high ideals, her spiritual vision, 
and her inspiring leadership toward the highest and 
the best suggest the Beatrice of Dante,—I am 
neither detracting anything from those lofty ex- 
amples of the eternally feminine nor exalting her 
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to a place which she could not rightfully claim; I 
am not saying what others should think of her; 
I am only saying what she was and is to me. 


XLII 


That others, with less opportunity than mine for 
knowing her, saw, nevertheless, something of the 
same nobility in her character and life is evident 
from what was said in the many scores of letters 
which I received in the early days of my grief. 
These letters came from widely separated sources; 
and they represent both old and young, as well as 
many different walks in life. They refer to her child- 
hood, youth, and womanhood, leaving no part of her 
life untouched. I need not quote from them; each 
tells some fragment of one harmonious and consistent 
story. I have spoken of no prominent trait or char- 
acteristic of hers which is not also spoken of in one 
or another of these letters.. If the scattered pas- 
sages were brought together as quotations and prop- 
erly arranged, as the artist arranges his bits of 
mosaic, they would produce the same noble portrait 
which I have been trying to depict. She never knew, 
or even suspected, the breadth and depth of the ap- 
preciation and love which her life had won. Espe- 
cially would she have been surprised as well as 
gratified at those expressions in whith the writers 
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intimated or acknowledged a helpful influence from 
her life to theirs, — like the following, for example, 
from two of the letters: “ We all realize that her 
influence will be with us, for no one could know her 
and not desire to live a truer and nobler life.” “To 
know her was to love her, and her life has been and 
still will be an inspiration to those whose lives have 
touched hers.” 


XLII 


Such is the beautiful life that passed from our 
view as the dawn crept in at our windows that 
January day, “the dew of youth,” as Dr. James G. 
Vose of Providence said in his sermon before the 
school, “ not yet faded from her attractive features.” 
This was in the old Colonial house which had re- 
cently become our home, in the room where the 
school’s chief benefactor had died the summer be- 
fore,— the room consecrated in the days of the 
founding of the school by the presence and the 
prayers of Mary Lyon. 

Only ten days before this time she had taken a 
drive, and only a few days afterwards occurred a 
social affair in Boston at which we both had expected 
to be present. Neither of us had any premonitions 
of the end while there was opportunity to speak of 
it with each other. It was as if we were walking 
together in our usual way when suddenly a cloud 

V7 


received her out of my sight. An incident of her 
brief illness that has burned its way deep into my 
soul is one that I little understood the significance 
of at the time. It was in the early evening, after 
the nurse had prepared her for the night, when I 
stepped quietly to the door of her room, not expect- 
ing to enter lest I disturb her in her efforts to get 
asleep; she caught sight of me and waved her hand 
with a smile and a nod in her peculiarly pleasant 
way, as if to say, “ Don’t worry, I shall soon be 
well.” And so it seemed to us all. But “ dis aliter 
visum ” — it seemed otherwise to Heaven. That was 
the last time. I never saw her again when she knew 
my presence — my dear Lady of the Salutation. 

At the simple funeral service everything was done 
as she would have had it. She lay amid the flowers 
she loved, clothed in white raiment,— as long ago 
she expressed the wish to be when this event should 
come, — and having the peace of God in her face. 
A host of friends sat silently remembering the past, 
and sorrowing most of all that they should see that 
face no more. The prayer offered by Dr. DeWitt S. 
Clark of Salem was almost apostolic in its diction, 
sympathy, and power. The hymn of Dr. C. W. 
Chadwick — “ It singeth low in every heart ”? — was 
read from the copy which she had herself prepared 
for me to use at a funeral service only three weeks 
before. 
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FIDELISSIMA 


She was borne to her burial eight miles away, 
over the road where we had driven together so 
many times. There was no snow on the ground, 
and the day was unusually mild and beautiful. On 
reaching the spot we found another large company 
of friends, who were waiting in silent sympathy and 
sorrow by the open grave. Nothing in the experi- 
ences of the day touched me more deeply than this. 
And just as the sun was nearing the horizon we laid 
her at rest. As we drove away I remembered Mrs. 
Barbauld’s poem on “ Life,’ which she knew by heart 
and taught me years ago. Its closing lines, so ex- 
pressive of the hope and good cheer I had always 
found in her, came with a sad, glad meaning now: 


“Say not ‘Good night,’ but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ‘Good morning.’” 


XLIV 


We had seldom been separated for more than a 
single day at a time. People were accustomed to 
think of us as going and coming together, and the 
letters we received from some of our friends were 
always addressed to both of us jointly. During the 
last illness of her father, however, we were separated 
for several weeks, — she at her father’s house and 
I at the Seminary. This was one of the few occa- 
sions when we had the opportunity of writing to 
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each other. A fortnight from the day of her burial 
I was reading some of these old letters, when I came 
upon this sentence, “It is just two weeks to-day 
since I left you—the half of my life behind me.” 
For the moment I was startled; it was “ just two 
weeks ” to an hour since the funeral service, and 
there were the words in her familiar hand; it seemed 
almost like a message from the other world. As in 
her father’s home during those trying days she lived, 
and rendered such efficient help, and remembered her 
husband in his work in another place, so even now, I 
said in my heart, she lives, and helps, and remembers. 


XLV 


And was I not right? To be sure, those whom 
we speak of as dead may seem to have passed far 
beyond any interest in what goes on here, because 
we no longer see them within the circle of our hori- 
zon; or they may seem utterly gone, because we 
know that the months will roll into years, and the 
years into centuries, and still the traveller will not 
return. But such reasoning is not sound; it rests 
on our fear of space and time: these loom before 
us like great divisive forces to separate friend from 
friend, as they separate star from star, or age from 
age. But have they in reality any such power? 
What barriers are they able to lift between spirit 
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and spirit? Absolutely none. What God hath joined 
together in love, not even space and time, with all 
the vast reach of their mighty arms, can ever put 
asunder. They do not enter into the problem in 
any way. Those who live near to God, wherever 
they are, live near to each other; for, as the dying 
Monica said to her sons, no place is far from God. 
Whether the place be in this world or in the next, 
it makes no difference; God cares for both worlds, 
and in both worlds love is the same, and both worlds 
may be nearer together than we think, Death is 
only a passing from one room to another in life’s 
wonderful house; we take our characters with us, 
and love’s bonds are not severed; individuality en- 
dures. This is what the heart tells us, and, in exam- 
ining the great mysteries, the eye of the heart sees 
farther and surer than the eye of the mind. 

And so, in revolving the memory of her bright 
and useful life, which meant so much to so many 
other lives, I am not able to believe that her work 
is done, or that it ever will be. The great poets 
are right; they live nearer than the rest of us to 
the truths of God, and theirs is the clearer vision; 
the poets from the beginning until now have taught, 
and one of their number has said, that “ what is ex- 
cellent, as God lives, is permanent.” Goodness and 
immortality walk hand in hand. A _physician’s 
young son, on being asked if his father was at 
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home, or where he could be found, replied: “ No, he 
is not at home. He is where somebody is sick, or 
hurt, or needs him most. I don’t know where he is, 
but he is helping somewhere.” It is so with our 
loved and seemingly lost. It is so with her. I do 
not yet know just where she is, but I am sure she 
is helping somewhere. 
**O, strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? For that force 

Surely has not been left vain! 

Somewhere, surely, afar 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practised that strength, 

Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 

Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live — 

Prompt, unwearied, as here!” 


XLVI 


And yet we mourn — strange contradiction! The 
heart aches and tears fall, although life, because of 
her, takes on a greater value and we are blessed by 
so sweet a memory! Here, too, her example helps, if 
only we remember what she in our place would do. 
Equally with ourselves she heard the great under- 
tone of sorrow in human life; as truly as we, did 
she behold near and dear ones cross over to the 
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farther shore; and she well understood the meaning 
of the remark, which once she quoted as having been 
made to her by an older friend, that those who live 
longest miss the most. But never for one moment 
did she lose her faith in the worth and dignity of 
life; it seemed a glorious thing to be, to look upon 
the light, and to mingle with those she loved or with 
those she could help. Take all of life’s experiences 
together and the balance was vastly on the side of 
her faith; the true outweighed the false, the good 
the evil, and the beautiful the ugly. And so she 
would not allow grief or disappointment to inter- 
fere with life’s earnest work; the symbols of mourn- 
ing she never wore: if a dear friend died, it should 
be flowers, and not crépe, that let the world 
know. She seemed not to forget that behind even 
the darkest cloud the love of God shines as the 
sun forever. 


XLVII 


What, then, is the message of her life? Her life’s 
work here is done; we can see it, not in fragments 
now, but in its entirety; what does it say? There 
are four lines of Tennyson which I somehow asso- 
ciate with her from the beginning of our married 
life. I have heard her repeat them; they are familiar 
to everybody; but for her, though she never said 
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so, they seemed to fulfil the part of a working creed. 
The lines are these: 
“‘Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’T is only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

This was her life’s message, and when, going a 
little further and analyzing such a creed, I think of 
her ideals, her courage, and her antipathy for every 
ignoble aim; of her hope and happy anticipation 
that never wasted strength in regretting the past; 
of her wholesome outlook upon life and her freedom 
from any trace of morbid introspection; of her 
quick and tender sympathy and her unselfish spirit, 
that made her, as it were, a messenger from the 
* realm of help,” — when I recall these things, I am 
reminded of four equally familiar lines, by an Ameri- 
can writer, which seem in a yet more definite way to 
have been the maxim of her conduct and now to con- 
stitute the message of her life, — 

“Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 


Look out and not in; — 
Lend a hand!” 


XLVIII- 


‘A friend who had passed through a similar ex- 
perience said to me a short time after her death 
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that. I would find my thoughts directed more and. 
more to the life beyond. His words have proved. 
true. The unreality which the things of this life so 
suddenly took on has never quite worn away: the 
world seems less stable than once it did; it is not 
the place of finalities; it has become more than ever 
like an inn by the roadside rather than a house at 
the journey’s end; we are dwellers in tents; every- 
where I behold the signs of travel; all things — 
business enterprises, social activities, personal ambi- 
tions, the habitations of men, 


“‘The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples,” 


even the great mountains themselves — seem ready 
to melt, and flow together, and go streaming slowly 
onward, as the day does through the gates of the 
west, into some region of richer life and more beau- 
tiful forms. The realities lie beyond. I believed all 
this before, but now I feel it. 


XLIX 


And death has lost something of its old-time 
power; where our dearest have entered we are not 
afraid, or even reluctant, to follow; yea, we would 
follow gladly. What we call the future grows fa- 
miliar and homelike through their presence; it be- 
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comes the home of our ideals as never before; it 
holds the objects of our immortal longings. 

And all the while we are living toward our friends 
in that unseen world; we need not think of some 
date or period in the past from which, as the years 
bear us on, we are to “drag a lengthening chain”; 
our friends have not dropped out and been left be- 
hind; they walk near us still, although unseen; we 
are to think of the time when we shall walk con- 
sciously in their company again; the veil is thin 
and presently will be parted asunder; every night 
we pitch our tent a little nearer the spot where the 
vanished hand will reappear, and the silent voice. 
speak once more our name, and the familiar face 
shine with the light of love’s happy welcome. One 
night, not long ago, I dreamed that I heard her call- 
ing to me as from a distance, and I answered; then 
she called a second time, and a third, each time a 
little clearer, and I felt the distance between us grow- 
ing less and less, till I awoke. 


L 


Would it might be so! Yes, I know it depends on 
me; for an unselfish life that has passed within the 
veil is always calling to us by the voice of its remem- 
bered deeds, and it is selfishness, rather than time or 
space, that separates soul from soul. So far as we 
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eliminate selfishness from ourselves we are drawing 
nearer, in the true and spiritual sense, to the un- 
selfish lives we love. I find myself more careful than 
when she was here to do the things which she would 
approve. And so she is my helper still — perhaps 
helping me more than ever. 

Roman Tacitus said —I quote from memory — 
that we honor the dead best, not by tears and lam- 
entations, but by imitation of their example. The 
tears, I think, will be forgiven. “ Jesus wept.” But, 
surely, to take up and carry on the work which 
others have laid down, to pattern our lives after their 
more worthy lives, is to offer them the noblest hom- 
age in our power; it is to build them a monument 
more beautiful than the sculptor’s art and more en- 
during than bronze. 


LI 


When a great sorrow comes into our life, and we 
neither rebel against it, nor strive to drown it, nor 
regard it with stoical indifference, but let it have 
its legitimate way, we may find that it brings to 
us help instead of harm; it makes us walk through 
the world a little more softly; we take smaller 
account of some of the things that troubled us once; 
the anxieties for the morrow pass away; personal 
comfort dwindles to a matter of slight concern; we 
look with more lenient eyes on the shortcomings of 
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our fellow-men, being touched with the feeling of 
their infirmities; we have a quicker and deeper sym- 
pathy for them that mourn; we are more thought- 
ful of others’ happiness, and more ready for their 
sake to deny ourselves. 

And it sets life before us in better perspective ; 
money, reputation, intellectual achievement, the 
honors of the world, — these, if they have interested 
us at all, interest us not greatly now; we see, with 
a vision a hundredfold clearer, the goodness which 
alone gives the stamp of nobility, and the kindness 
which is “ more than coronets”; the great realities 
that abide forever,—faith, hope, and love,—stripped 
of every confusing and belittling circumstance, stand 
forth in a more splendid light; and we learn to know, 
beyond all peradventure,— and with a knowledge 
in comparison with which our former knowledge was 
only as the hearing of the ear is to the seeing of 


the eye, — that the greatest of these is love. 


LIT 


Father, who art the Lord of all worlds, both seen 
and unseen, and who watchest over thy children with 
a love surpassing our human love, watch over her 
wherever she is to-day; give her a comforting sense 
of thy presence, and the happiness that comes from 
living and working with thee. 
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May I, too, be under thy watchful care. I ask 
not that thou shouldst take my sorrow away, for in 
taking that thou wouldst take also the memory of 
her life; I only ask that I be not overcome by it to 
the detriment of the work thou hast given me to do. 
Give me each day sufficient strength for the day’s 
demands; I would be faithful, for her sake, to 
every task; whether the way be easy and the sun 
shines, or whether storms blow across the path and 
dangers arise, I mean, with thy help, to hold my 
course and purpose true. 

And thou, Father, who didst ordain that love 
should spring up between us, and didst give her to 
me and me to her, and permit us to walk together 
for many happy years, take not back thy gift; 
bless us to each other still; bless us with memory, 
and immortal hope, and everlasting love; and grant 
that we see again each other’s face. And, in the 
carrying out of thy own great purpose for the 
world, bless us both to thy service in ministries to 
other lives. Amen. 


89 


S' INK, lovely day, and fold thy wings of gold 
Around the islands of the western seas, 
The far-off, beautiful Hesperides: 
For there the waves, by temperate winds controlled, 
Sing to the shores forever. Sink, and fold 
Thy wings above their golden-fruited trees, 
And quiet gardens, and the sinless ease 
Of them that grow no longer weak or old. 
They that dwell there have borne life’s little pain; 
They were as we are, but shall weep no more. 
Fly, lovely day, and drop below the main 
Where waits for me a welcome at the door: 
I follow when the Boatman comes again; 
Soon shall I hear his keel grate on the shore. 
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APPENDIX 


Tue person whom I have described under the name 
“* Fidelissima ” was known in her girlhood as Annie 
Maria Talbot, and, after her marriage, her signa- 
ture became Annie Talbot Cole. She died at Norton, 
Massachusetts, on Saturday morning, January 27, 
1906, a few minutes before seven o’clock, — the same 
hour of the day almost to a minute at which Mrs. 
E. B. Wheaton had died in the same room about 
eight months before. She was recovering from a 
mild form of the grippe, when a sudden attack of 
acute Bright’s disease set in, and, owing to a valv- 
ular weakness of the heart,— which for half her 
lifetime had made active exercise increasingly diffi- 
cult, — she was unable to meet the complications 
that arose, the immediate cause of her death being 
cerebral hemorrhage. ‘The funeral service occurred 
on Tuesday, January 30, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. She lies buried in the “ Taunton Cemetery, 
at Mount Pleasant,” generally known as the Mount 
Pleasant Cemetery, in Taunton, Massachusetts, in 
my lot, situated on the way known as Linden Avenue, 
and marked on the plan of the Cemetery as num- 


ber 596. 
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She has been especially associated — through her 
association with me, except in the case of the Acad- 
emy — with the following institutions: 


Washington Academy, East Machias, Maine. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Trinitarian Congregational Church, locally 
known as the Broadway Church, Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Massachusetts. 


A memorial lectureship has been established in 
Bowdoin College to be known as the Annie Talbot 
Cole Lectureship. 

A baptismal font has been placed to her memory 
in the Broadway Church. 

Other memorials are in contemplation. 
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